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ABSTRACT - - . • i v * 

Students ofEhglish as a second language (E$L) often 
come to the classrobih with little or rib experience in writing in any 
language and with inaccurate assiimptioris about writing.- Rather than 
correct these assumptions, teachers bfteri seeiii to unwittingly 
reinforce theih,. actually iriducirig errors into their studetits^ work. 

Teacher-induced errors bcciir wh^ teachers mislead students by 

overemphasizing some aspect bf the writing process or when studeints 
oversimplify *arid_apply a principle or strategy too broadly. Two 
related pieces bf Advice commonly given to students are to use a _ 
variety of seritence structures and to avoid an unpleasant repetition 
of a wbrd bp phrase. Students often misunderstand these to mean 
dbri*t use the same sentence structure twice , an3 don't repeat a 
br phrase. In response to these recommendations, stu<3ehts force 
errors into their writing, cortpiicating it unnecessarily^ makiri 
awkward, and losing coherence .Students should! first be ericoura 
write coherent^ndprror-free prose that reads smoothly^ uses 
economi.cai langcfage, does pot require the reader, to backtrack^ arid 
allows the re&der to accurately guess what the writer is sayirig. When 
taught this way, students will naturally vary their seriterices aM not 
be preoccupied unnecessarily i (MSE) * 
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Abstract 



Many writing texts and writlhg teachers, instruct students to ' 
vary sentence structure and avoid repetition in their in their 
writing. Although this advice sounds reasonable, ESL student^ 
are apt to apply blindly such axioms to their writing and pro- : 
duce a. preponderance of ungrafmmatical and stylistically awkward 
sentences. This paper will examine the kinds of "teacher-in- 
duced** errors that this advice creates in student compositions 
and explore the role-of sentence variation in coherent writing. 
This paper will a1so-maintain that the concept of sentence va- 
riation is vacuous: in a communicatiye approach to writing. 



This pap^r was first presented at the CATESO^^ Annual State Conference, 
Marc^ 15, 1984. . _ ' . 

Kent.e. Richmond, M.A., is an ESL instructor in the American Language Pro- 
gram at Gal if ernia State University,. Long Beach and also serves as tps 
testing Specialist for this program. Each summer he coordinates thq eSULB 
ESL Teacher Training Institute^ Which trains teachers of English from the ' 
Far East. Re is a coauthor or Interface : A cadeTTvfe £ng1 ish in Context for^ 
xttidents of English as i Second Language , which will be published by Holt, 
^inehart, and. Winston in Fall* 1984. * V , 
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When ESb students write cbmpbsitibris 1n English^ they make errors 
for a homber of well -dbeurnented reasbhs. We knbw that^^they matee errors 
. when they translate word for word from their bwh ^^nyuage. ; they make 
errors because they do hot fully understand the fbrrfii meaning ^ and function of 
tenses, aspects, articles, phrasal verbs, and bther areas bf English that 
" any learner has difficulty 'mastering. They alsb make errors because they 
understand littlj^ about the discourse or rhetorical- patterns or tfJbughi • 
patterns of English and substitute patterns frbm their native language 
and culture; 

Yet as I have gained experience as a writing teacher, I have cbfhe tb 

see that we are hot simply dealing in our writing clatsses with ^students 

» ^ _ ____ ~_ """__ — ~ ""_ ^ 

who do not know the grammar of Ehglish br are unfamiliar with English- 

rhetorical or thought patterns; We. are typically dealing with students * . 

who hftve done little or ho formal writing^ in English or any language. 

these students have only the vaguest notion as tb what expbsitbry writing 

involves and bring into the classroom inaccurate assumptions about writing. 

Some of these notions indeed come from their bwh cultures * but some seem 

to be rather common, if not universal assumptibhs ^ that inexperienced 

______ ^ 

writers make about writing. 

' • ■ 

It would seem then that teachers merely have to identify and cor- 
rect these false assamptiohs and set the students tb Writing. But I . • 

■ have seen evidence that teachers, rather than cbrrecting these inaccurate 
notions, may unwittingly reinforce them. In this way ^ teachers actually 
induce errors in their stpdents' work.. By quest ibhing students in order \ 



\ to discover what they think good writing involves, I have discovered that 
"teacher-induced" errors result when teachers mislead students by over- 
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simplifying some aspect of the writing process or vflteri students bversim- 

• • - - - - A ■ - ' - i 

plify and apply a*pririciple or strategy too broadly. 4^ 

In this paper, I will focus on two relatetl pieces of aciv ice that 

- /- - - - 

teachers often give students, B&th pieces of advice may reinforce notions 

conrionly held by weak writers, and b|th can thduce errors.. The first 

goes something like this: 

Teacher says: in order to write well, you must employ a va- 

'< " 

riety of sentence structures, (the teacher some- 
tines adds, "to avoid monotony"); 
Student 'iiears: Don't use the: same sentence structure twice, or ^ 
' use complicated sentences because simple sen- 
^ ' tehees are boring; 

the second piece of advice, often takes this form: 



Teacher says: Avoid ah unpleasant repetition of* a word or ' *^ 

phrase; 

Student hears: Dor^t repeat the same word or phrase, 

* ■ 

* If th^se two axioms are necessary knowledge for. a good writer, then 
i have to wonder why students need my writing courses at all^ecause so ^ 

■ *• . 

many students khovtrthem; Native speakers of English struggl ihg through 
remedial writing -courses* know th^, young Ihdochihese students who have, 
completed their secondary education in the United States know -them, ih^ 
ternational^tudents who have never .studied Ehg] ish. composition know them. 



. ■■• ■ .* 1_ . _ • ■ ■ ■ ■ • 

and students who have never studied fonnal composition In any language 
know them. Yet none'of these students -can produce a/unlfied, coherent,- 
or error-free paragraph when thejr enter my class. We must certainly sus- 
pect that these twostrategies for: producing 9ood writing are pf- little " 
help to developmental or remedial writing ^tudentl. 

On the ^face* the teacher's advice to vary serttertce structure and 
avdicf unpleasant repetition sounds harmless. But %tudents create prob-^ 
1 ems 'when 'they are preoccupied with varying structure and aviiiding repe- 
tidn. The student who wrote the f^^l lowing paragraph said he was trying 
to vary sentence structure: * ' 



(1) Many pebpl^e like the Uni'ted/^^titis of America^ (2) They 
have triejl to get in this coumry with many reasons. (3) From 
1820 to 1920i 33,654,803 Eu^^ people came here and year 

1979 only 460,346 peopl-eT'^'^ (4) Besides^ Europeans >*ere Asians- 
pebple^^/the second largest number tried to get in -this". country - 
9,500,000 arid year 1979* they were only 183,000 peole. (5) 
\fhe thi,rd largest riumber were 2*724*713* people were from North, 
Central, arid South Americas arid year 1979* there were only ... , 

In the paragraph the sttiderit^was supposed to show how the riatidriali ties 
of imnigrarits cbmirig to the tJ.S. changed from 1S20 td the preserit. Befdre 
begirining, the ^st^tderit had studied similar paragraphs and the'se twd seri- 
tences: \ ; . ^ 

■ • • * . r •* • . " / 

From 182.0 to 1520, ah average of 337^000 Europeans. came td the 
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United States each year. 

By 1979, the mimber had decreased to 64,173. ^ 

The student^s paragraph is weak throughout, but it seriously breaks' down 
in |enteni:e (40. In-sentence (3) the siudent u^es the pattern he had . 
studied although not accurately. "'However * the student^ abandoned the pat- 
tern »and wrote the seriously flawed. aVid unnecessarily cdmdl icated- sen- 
tences that follow. 'When I asked the^tu'dent why he had constructed the 
senterices in this way^ he said that he did nt)t want to repeat the same 
sentence pattern^ When , I asked him if he saw any prdblens y/ith the para- 
graph, he, told me* was trying not to repeat any thing so thatVit wduld^ . 



not beibdrtng.* By any measure, this paragraph is Incompetent 
student is ndt rea'dy- td attempt this kind df^pargraph, bui^:;^' 

^hen; he ria 




and the . 
amaf^s me 

that €he student is wdrrying afeout sentence variety when; he fia% so, little 

cdntrdl of English, 

This student is struggling with English and was frustrai 

efforts to improve: But a teacher at another cdHege .had given him a . 

simple strategy fdr success that appealed to l3im--vary senffence struc^ 

ture. In this student's view, his problem is ndt that his vdcabulary is 

weak, ndt that he has little sense df the fdrm and function- df , Engl ish. ; 

sentences, dr little kodwledge df th^ means by which a. paragraph is madev 
" ' - _ *, *^ 

« cdhesive and cdherent--al 1 difficult tilings .td learn and. linderstand. Bijt 

'a teacher had given hirfi an easy strategy td Underltand--vary sentence 

• , _ _ / ^ _ * _ - _ •_ 

structure. By dding sd, the student prdduced impossibly flawed sentences 

■ ' • ^ i . ■ • - ^ • - 

. s . . _ _ . . ________ t _ \ 

rather than practicing t|ie cdncsise^^nd easy-td-cdntrdl patterns and 
. models r gave h|n. ; , 

; 6 ^ ^ 
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students also force .errors into their writing when they become pre- . 

.•3 

bcclipied with avoiding repetition. The fblibwihg sentences were vvritteri 
: by a student whi had been told by a writing teacher to avoid repetition 
by using §yhbnyms: " . ' ^ . 

The life-cyele of the frog has three stages: the egg 
Stage, the tadpole stage, and the adult stage^ The former- 
ly of these occurs when the females lays the eggs ... 

For the awkward, .wordy, and uhgrarmatical phrase The formerly of these 
^occ^rs the student could bave written the phrase In the egg, stage . When 
i asked the student about her reasoning, she said th^t it would sound bad 
and be boring to repeat the phrase egg stage . A victim of bad ^advice, 
the student was forced to go beyond her English ability and thus produce 
errors because she did what she had^'^Been told to do. 

Teachers are not 1,1 ways to blame for inducing the^ kinds of errors. 
' • The" student who wrote the paragraph that follows came 4nto my class with 
the common notion among inexperienced writers that vary.ihg sentence 

^* . _ _ _ _ _ _ ^_ _ _ _ L 

Structure fs the maiifi ' task of a writer. He had never studied English com- 
position before and had limited writing expVrienc-e in his native language. 



(1) Although human a more complex social arragem^nt., the 

social behavior of chimpanzees and humans have many similari- 

^ _ _ ^ _ ^ . ^ ^ 

ties. {2) First of, all, both' chimpanzees and humans can mate 

year-round. (3) Secondly, chimpanzees have 'a similar basic 

social unit. (4) This means: that chimpanzees have complex 
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and unstable social, hierarchy like humahs'; *(5) Another simi- 
larity, d^isioh of labors chirripahze^ is based oh gender and 



• social /Status, wljich is partly similar to humans. (6) Above 
y all , what the** most -similarity between chimpanzees- is with re- 
spect^to social interaction. -(7) Both of them are playful* 
inquisitive, imitative, and even can defenrf*their territory : 
violently as well as band togeth,er to fight. ' 

The student said that he varied the/sentence structure in sentences (5) 
and (6) because he did not want to have the words human arid chimpanz ^ 
in the subj^t position of the sentence. The paragraph suffers^ a major 
breakdown iniJiese' senterices because to avoid repeating the same subject 
and to; sti^l pnovide coherence, tfTe student constructed a rather wil-d and 
desparate senj^nce ^it^ thre|" subjects linkeiTfey commas.' Sentence (6) 

. , *_ _:'■'> . _ _____ __ __ ________ __. V 

attempts a wordy and fTawed pseudo-cleft sentence. Gpnerall-y, the para- 
is wordy and difficult to follow. After I told the student that it was 
proper to repeat the sanie information in the subject position, the studen|. 



greatly re^lieved to hear this, produced this revision: 

... (5) They also haVe division of labor based partly on gen- 



i . der and social status. (6) Above aU,^he most similarity be- 

J' * ' » ( - 

# _ _- - - - — ._ - ^ — - ^ ^_ _^ _ ._ 

tween chimpanzees and humans concerns their social interaction 
/ • • • V • ' . 

Al thought imperfect, the paj^graph is more coherent/and^lacks the gross 
errors of th^ original. The student struggled with the original Because 
he' misunderstood something about writing. Had a teacher told fTigi to vpiry 
sentence structure, his misunder^standlng would have be4fi reinforced- 
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When I teach writing, ^_^oa1 is to ♦get jjtudents to write ,cdherenttt 
and €trror-free prose. By "CoheVent prose I mean writing that'reads smooth^ 
ly, uses /ecdnornical languagei^ does not require the reader to^backtrack* 
and allows the reader td*make;an accurate guess as to what the writer is 
saying. !■ want my students' prose to be cleari concise* and "friendly," 
When students are preoccupied with sentence variation^ they worry more ' 
about the structure of sentences ti^r) their value as Units of; cdmmUnica-^ 
tion; consequently, they, tod often sacrifice clarity* cdncis^hesSi and 
friendliness. " 

At this point* I >/i11 take a cldser look at the kind of grammar ^ 
and style errors, that students make. In one assignment* studen1:^^ad to 
use** statistics from a table to show how U.S. passenger car efficiency had 

imprbved.t^ Before v^ri£.ing, they studied a model paragf'aph and practiced 

. f - • _ , 

converting statistics in a table into prose. They studied these two pat- 
terns: ^ * : 



In 1974, passenger ears averaged 13.43 miles per gallon. 
^ * F£:om^ig74 to 1977, the averagj? number of mil es per gal 1 on 



To eomi 



ipereased from 13.43 to 1^.94. 



Dmplet^ the' paragraph, studj^hts ha| to report at least three stati stics 
about fuel efficiency. I assumed tha-t the students could report three 
statistics with tw© patterns, but many students /I edked fbr-^*Hhird pattern. 
HePe.^re two example^: ' : 



I < - - " — 

(a) The average car increased 13.64 miles per^gal Ibn in 1977 

increased .to 14-.2g in 1979. 



^(b) Bj?.l979^ sn ^^e^'eas^ In the fuel efficiency was 14.29 
miles -per g^l ]o^' 



Sentence (a) 1s ^fe^r^^ t^ngrar^atlcal , with th& finite verb incr^^s§4_ used 
twice withirv the ^atite ^'^use. The second sentence is also flawed gramnat- 
ically. but is gUilty 0^ ^ndtJi^^ error. It is over-nominal ized; that is* 
too much infbrmat^^>^^ t^rr^ei by hduns in the suba-ect posit i^dn and tod 
little by the veyP in predicate, the folldwing sentences illustrate 
this point: 

(a) .Pa^h^&t^ ^^^s averaged 13.-74 miles per pllbri 



(b).v.The av^ng^ (bumb^r &f miles per gallon) increased from 
13.74 to. ^ ' , ' ' ■ * 

^c) the* ay^^Sg^ ^pbar of miles per* gallon^ ^or passenger 
cars was 15^7^, ^ • . 

(c^) We i^r^a^^ in the homber of 'miles per pilldri was frdm 
. 13.74 to l;3.94. - ■ ^ ' 

Of yie four, sentence? and (b) are preferable because the writer used 
both the subject P^'^^ieatg (partieularly the verb pbs.itibn) to carry 
informatioh. Set^^eJic^ (^^ has a more comRlicated subject than (a)^ but 
the nominalizatiQ^ is ^^^ti fi^d, because the word average mdfet :be taken, 
frei^ the verb po^t^ioi^^^ mRe wa^y fbr-the verb increase . Sentence (b) 
is more eompl ied1;^<d% 1^^^ it ca^'ries more infermatibn. Sehtehoe (c) is 
flav^d because it gW^^ I he; sane information as sentence^ (a) but us^s a 
more complicated p^^J^tp^^ thin necessary, - The over-nominal ized subject 



is wordy and leaves ^he verb pdsitidh em|fiy of infdntiatidn. Sentence (c)'i 
and sentence (dj as well* is unbalanced and vidlates the stylistic ten- 
dency in English to place the bulk df the new irifdnnatidn ih^the predicate. 

Sentences (c) and (d) alsd lead to dther prdblems.N Fdr ESL students 
these sentences are difficult td produce.^ The subject pdsitidh df sen- 
t-ehce (d) contain^ two »eompl icated preposi tidhal phrases. My students whd 
attempted this pattern would use the wrong prepdsi tidh, insert finite 
verts in the middle of the houh'^phrase, or even omit the verbM^^^t^ pre- 
dicate: ■ So by varying sentence Itrbe^ture, students prdduced both errdns . 
of style and grammar; ^oths^inds of ei:rors edhtribute to incdhereht 
writing. ^ , . ' 

By varying sentence structure in this way, students- al so lose 
opportunities to reduce the number of sentences and write more concisely. 

The, student who wro^e the following sentences missed ehahce to eombini 

. ' , _'_ _• _ 

sentences through^ the process of ellipsis; 

> • • — 

(1) In the 193ds, it took 1D8 work-hours to produjce 100 bush- 

' els of corn. (2) By the I94es, the^ number of wo^^^^^o^^ to , 

produce the same amount decreased ta^53 hours. (3) By the, 

195ds, corn production per 166 bushels was twenty wbrK-hours. 

Had the^student ^sed the'same pattern in sentences (2) and (3), then the ^ 

------ ^ - 

two sentences could be combined • 



(2) By the 194ds, the number of work-hotirs to produce the 
sarne ^ount decreased to 53 hotirs, and by the: ISBOs to just 
twenty hours. ; * ' * 

10 ' ; " : , ' 
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This examplle shows that varying sentence structure can be costly because 

_ - - -.^ - - ■■■ - - _ - - - ^ - ' _ ' 1 _ - - - - ^ - - J ' _ - _f 
many methods Bf cdnjuncrtldn and ellipsis are possible only If the sentences 

are parallel in structure. Ironically, If the student in the above-case 

had cbrtbihed'sintences (2) and (3)» stie wdUld not have had to wddry about - 

repeating -the same sentence structure. ^ ^ ' 

There i's even more irony in this. Many college writing texts teach 

students to use a variety of ^ehterice structures to avoid ehdppy and in- 

cdhereht/writihg. A great number, df ES|L texts such ,as Bander's American 

^ Ehgl isli ; Rhetoric (1978) ah^ hon-ESL texts such as Lahjah^^ - Engl ish Skills 

(1981) and Troyka and Nudelmah's S teps in Compos ij>i on ->.( 1982) a^dns^rate* 

how to compose compound and complex sentences, nhey teach students to 

make "adverbial clauses,, adjec/tiveelauses, participial phrases, and" apposir 

tives. However,, when students vary senteriee structure, they too often 



> Tor example; students wll^ recognize tl^tt the sequence of sentences in (a) 
below is^choppy anS, incoherent, 



\ rely on nominal ization rather than oh suberdinatid*'h aftd cdord'ihatijDh. 

snteh 

(a) Billboa,rds cause safety problems. BilVbbards dilstraet the' 
driver's attention away from road sighs. ■ 

(b) The ^^afety* problems' eaused by billboards are due to the di^-J 
tracti^g of the driver's attentibh away from read sighs.' 

(c) Billboards cause safety -problems b^.ause they distract 
the driver's attention away from road sigh^. 

■>'..'■• '. ' • ■ ' ./ ' . • . . . • 

but they tend 16 produce sentences similar to the'av/kward and wordy (b) 
rather than sentence (c): In a sense,; they get only half the message.- 
The sentences in (a) are too simple, yet they do not trust the simple 
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subordination In (c). They stiefc to single-clause sentences and try *td 
^na^ntdin^coherence by nornihalizing 

vMany textbooks* run into other diffieultiesbecause they teach sentence- 
combining skills apart from the process of eompol^fi^^P^ey do not show-: 
the relationship bet^veen the kind of structure that writers seleet and 
its- effect on the paragraph. The folTpgi^ ^Is: 

(a) Insects can cause problems for man.' They can benefit 

^ ' __ _ •• '• . . ^ ♦ 

farmers. They are six-Jegged, 'air-breathing animals. Bees 



help-farmers by pollinating flowers. ^ < 

(b) (absurd revision) Insects, which can benefit farmers,, are 
; six-legged animals, but they can cause problems for man. What 

bees do is pollinate flowers so much that they help farmers. 

(c) (reasonable revision) AlthDugfi insects, which are lix- 
legged, air-breathing animals, can cause prbBlems for man, 
they can t^enefit fanners. Bees; for example, help farmers by ' 
pollin\iting flowers.^ 

In paragraph (a), each sentence is equ^l , and each makes an Assertion 
about insects. Since no single/assertioh is dominant, the paragraph 

lacks unity. Paragraph lb) erfiploys sophisticated sentence, structures . It 

'■ ' . . ^ . V . 

uses conjunction and relativization and even has a pseudo-cleft sehtehee 

-containing a clause of result. Yet it is devoid of unity and coherence, 

• . . ■ • - ■ _■_ _ _ ■_ — 

■ and although it. is an exaggeration, inexperienced writers will produce 

, - 'a 

this kind of writing. ' 

^ <^ ' N 

What we want froin , students is paragraph (c). To achieve unity, ; 

■ ; . "12 

' i 

o 13 
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; this pajiagraph emphasizes the assertion that inserts benefit fairmersc^by 
putting it. in a rnain clause and deemphasizes the assertion about insect 
problems by placing it in an adverbial clause of concession. The seem- 
ingly irrelevant statement about the physical characteristics of insects 
is placed in a non-restrictive adjective clauses where it will not hariti 
the unity. 

The goal of writing instruction should be to teadh stude^its to 
produce paragraph, (c) , not (b)^ but if we teach ^subdrdinatidn^bdrd^na- 
ti'on, and relativizatibn^ all means of ^varying sentence structure^ apart 
from th(^ writing process^ we obscure this goal and delay bur students* 
progress. Tb^discburage the mindless sentence variation of paragraph(b) > 
we heed to teaeh the process ^bf" paragraph writing and advanced sentence 
skills simultaneously. In bther wbrds* we must fbllbw bn^^f the canons 
of eorrvnuhieative language teachihg--that 1 ihguistic^^f^i^ and cdrrfnunicative 
fdhetion are tightly interv;bveh. and shbuld be taught tbgether. 

The two exercises that fbllbw bbth" teach students tb fbrm 'nbn-res- 
trietive adjective clauses. The first one] though* teaches, fbrm bnly> 
while the second teaches fbrm and function at the same time. 

(a) This exercise teaches fbrm apart frbm f^pctidn.'^ ^ 

,i ■ 

eombihe the sentences by putting the secbnd sentence intb a 
hbh-restrietive adjective clalise. 

The 1.0; test has been criticized fbr not testing all . 

aspects of intelligence. T^e I.^^ tes* was invented in 

1904. 

Answer: • The I.Q. test^ which was invented in 1904, JfSs 
been criticized fbr not testing all aspects df tntel 1 igence. 

^ ' 14 



(b) This exercise teaches both fbm and furtctibn.^ 

Each sequence below contains one sentence that does hot support 
the idea in .the topic sentence. In order to mainta^in unity, put 

the sentence into^a hoh-restricti ve adjective clause. 

• ^ _ _ ^ _ 

The I.Q. test has been criticized fof not testing all as- 
pects of human intelligence. The I.Q. test was invented in 
1904. For example, the I.Q. test does not test the ability 
to ... ' - 

Answer: "The I.Q. test, which was invented in 1^04, j has been 
criticized for not testing all aspects of human intelligence. 
For example, it does not test the ability to . . . 



The second exercise shows that nonrestrfctive adjective clauses allow 
the waiter to add background Information without destroying the unity of 
the paragraph. With this exercise, the student can see why writers might 
Use a non-restrictive adjective jclause. 

If we teach writing in this way, by teaching form along with function", 
the concept of sentence variation becomes vacuous. If students are taught 
.the means to produce unified, coherent, and concise prose, their sentences 
will natural 1^ vary* for sentence variation is a by-product or careful 
writingi hot an* adornmgnt. Teaching ESL students to write is difficult: 
A teacher can become frustrated when students submit a gpeatly flawed 
essay consisting of an incoherent stream of simple ass^tiohs^i^ lead-^ 
nowhere. The temptatipn is to "panic" and tell students, "You have got 
to vary your sentence structure." But this tactic is a dangerous shortcut. 
It can mislead students a? to how good writing is produced and can cause 
Unnecessary errors. ESL students, or perhaps any students of English 

is 



expository writing, should not concern themselves with the stylistic 
issues of sentence variat'gjp.^nd unpleasant rep^ition until they can 
produce coherent, unified, 'and concise prose. ~ 
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